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A colossal eagle in carved wood probably used as a Rhode Island tavern sign. 


From the Museum’s collection of American folk art presented by Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. See page 6. 
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“In company with many others of my fellow countrymen I have been gratified to observe the rapidly 
developing interest in American art in recent years, a development in which the Government art 
programs have played an important part. 

“Yet in spite of an ever increasing interest in art in our country, the majority of our artists 
and skilled craftsmen are still engaged in what must be called a marginal occupation. It is evident 
that we must find ways of translating our interest in American creative expression into active 
popular support expressed in terms of purchase. 

“A first step in this direction might be taken in an Art Week, which would bring the situation 
forcibly to the attention of the American people. I feel that a program of this kind planned and 
initiated by interested leaders in the arts and conducted with the cooperation of Federal, State 
and Municipal agencies is important at this time.” 


These cogent paragraphs are quoted from a letter by President Roosevelt to Mr. Francis 
Henry Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, asking him to serve as chairman 
of the National Committee for Art Week. Mr. Taylor accepted and asked the Director of 
the Museum of Modern Art to act as chairman of the New York City Council, which met 
in the auditorium of the Museum on the evening of September 25th and elected an Executive 
Committee. 

Under the able leadership of the Chairman Hardinge Scholle, Director of the Museum of 
the City of New York; the Vice-Chairman Mrs. Juliana Force, Director of the Whitney 
Museum of American Art, and the Executive Secretary Mrs. Audrey McMahon, the Executive 
Committee went to work with a will. Ten committees were formed for Promotion, Sales, 
Finance, Exhibition, and for the various media, Painting, Sculpture, Crafts, Drawing, Water 
Colors and Photographs. Much of the clerical work was undertaken by the New York City 
WPA Art Project and a thousand dollar budget was contributed by the participating museums. 

The results have been most encouraging. More than 1,700 artists have been registered and 
thousands of works of art have been assembled. They will be distributed among sixty exhi- 
bitions throughout the city. 

There will be a large central exhibition at the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society 
at 215 West 57th Street which will be open to the public on Monday November 25th. The 
Museum of Modern Art will open for Art Week a small, carefully chosen show, Color Prints 
Under $10, which will remain open until Christmas Eve. 

The President of the United States has appealed to the private citizen to come to the sup- 
port of the American artist. May the members of the Museum of Modern Art give heed, 


bestir themselves, view the exhibitions and buy! 
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The Museum of Modern Art has always been 
deeply concerned with American art. But 
the Museum was founded upon the principle 
that art should have no boundaries, that 
paintings and motion pictures, furniture and 
sculpture from any country in the world 
should be shown in the Museum provided 
they were of superior quality as works of 
art. 

This principle is of course in diametric 
opposition to the hysterically intolerant 
nationalism which has swept over half of 
Europe destroying the freedom of art along 
with the freedom of speech and religion. 
Fortunately there are in this country only a 
few signs of such intolerance. Nevertheless 
the Museum has at times been criticized for 
concerning itself overmuch with the art of 
foreigners, particularly foreigners who have 
produced disturbingly new forms, new kinds 
of pictures or architecture. 

It is the purpose of this number of the 
Bulletin not so much to answer these oc- 
casional criticisms as to present to the mem- 
bers a report of the extent and variety of 
what the Museum has done in the field of 
American art. The Museum has now been at 
work eleven years; during this time it has 
accumulated thousands of objects in a score 
of media, presented over a hundred exhibi- 
tions in New York and over a thousand 
throughout the country; sent its film pro- 
grams to over 300institutions; published fifty 
books in several hundred thousand copies. 
It is time to take stock of this manifold 
activity, to analyze it, to answer questions 
about it—and no question is more important 
than what the Museum has accomplished on 
behalf of the arts of the United States. 

Before beginning this survey it is well to 
review three important factors which have 


affected the Museum’s presentation of Ameri- 

can art; 

1. It is the purpose of the Museum to show the best 
in the modern arts wherever this is to be found, 
throughout the world as well as in the United 
States. 

2. Most other American museums concentrate more 
upon contemporary American art than upon 
contemporary foreign art. This is particularly 
true in New York where, in the contemporary 
field, the Metropolitan Museum is primarily, and 
the Whitney Museum exclusively interested in 
American art. As a result the Museum of Modern 
Art finds itself both nationally and locally con- 
fronted by the problem of duplication of effort in 
dealing with American painting, sculpture and 
prints. 

3. While painting and sculpture have always been 
one of the Museum’s primary interests it is also 
very much concerned with the other modern 
visual arts: architecture, industrial design, com- 
mercial art, the dance, the motion picture and 
photography. The Museum of Modern Art has 
taken an active leadership in the fields of Ameri- 
can industrial design and American photography; 
for the American film and modern American 
architecture it has done perhaps more than all 
other American museums combined. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


To the Museum’s work on behalf of Ameri- 
can art the Trustees and other friends of the 
Museum have contributed far more than is 
generally realized. 

Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has been 
the most important benefactor of American 
art in the Museum having given two large 
collections which are wholly American and 
two others which are predominantly Ameri- 
can, totaling about 2,000 works of art. In 
addition she has supplied most of the funds 
through which American art has been pur- 
chased. To these funds President Nelson 
Rockefeller has also made generous contri- 
butions. 








The Museum’s former President, A. Con- 
ger Goodyear, has been a constant champion 
of American art, contributing works of art 
and a purchase fund and helping to organize 
exhibitions, particularly the comprehensive 
Paris show Trois siécles d’art aux Etats-Unis 
which was in large part his achievement. 

The bequest of the late Miss Lillie P. 
Bliss, the Museum’s first vice-president, 
added several distinguished American paint- 
ings to the collection. Altogether there have 
been some seventy-five donors of American 
works of art, the most important of which 
have been given by Mrs. George E. Barstow, 
Jr., Richard Blow, Stephen C. Clark, Katha- 
rine Cornell, Marshall Field, Philip Good- 
win, Samuel A. Lewisohn, Edward M. M. 
Warburg, Nelson A. Rockefeller and John 
Hay Whitney. 

Stephen C. Clark, Edsel Ford and Philip 
Goodwin have made possible several Mu- 
seum publications of American art. Edward 
M. M. Warburg working as a volunteer did 
much to make successful the Museum’s 
most ambitious radio series Art in America 
in Modern Times. 

Holger Cahill, Acting Director of the 
Museum during 1932-33, has been responsi- 
ble for several of the Museum’s most original 
and influential American shows, publications 
and broadcasts and has served as a constant 
friend and adviser to the Museum in its work 
on American painting and sculpture. As a 
volunteer Lincoln Kirstein has contributed 
frequently and valuably to both American 
exhibitions and publications. 

Toward American architecture and in- 
dustrial design Philip L. Goodwin, the Chair- 
man of the Architecture Committee, Philip 
Johnson, formerly volunteer Curator of 
Architecture and Industrial Art, and Edgar 


Kaufman, Jr., have given generously of time 
and money. Miss Sara Babbitt, Miss Henri- 
etta Calloway, Miss Nonny Gardner, Pro- 
fessor H. R. Hitchcock, Mrs. John W. Lin- 
coln and E. Francis Thompson have also 
done many months of volunteer work upon 
American architecture. During the past year 
Wallace K. Harrison and Nelson Rockefeller 
have done much to organize the new inde- 
pendent Department of Industrial Design 
which so far has worked exclusively in the 
American field. 

The Museum’s work in American photog- 
raphy has been greatly forwarded by Albert 
M. Bender, Lincoln Kirstein and above all 
by David H. McAlpin, the recently appointed 
Chairman of the Photography Committee. 

Without Lincoln Kirstein the Museum’s 
Dance Archives with extensive collections of 
American material would never have come 
into being. Lee Simonson has also given 
valuable volunteer service as director of the 
Theatre Art exhibition. 

The Film Library, like most of the Mu- 
seum’s departments, has concerned itself 
predominantly with American work. John 
Hay Whitney, the Chairman of the Film 
Library Committee, since its formation has 
contributed more than any individual to 
the encouragement and support of its Ameri- 
can activities. Generous gifts of American 
material have come from R. H. Hammer 
(Biograph film), Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., R. 
L. Giffen (Edison films), George J. Schaefer, 
President of R.K.O. Radio Pictures which 
gave the vast collection of Pathé newsreels, 
D. W. Griffith and Mrs. Thomas H. Ince. 
Assistance has also been received from the 
Eastman Kodak Co., and Alan Freedman, 
President of de Lux Laboratories. 


BEFORE THE WHITE MAN 


Most of the Museum’s activity has been in 
the 20th century, but it has from time to 
time tried to focus attention on the signifi- 
cant past, particularly on those fields which 
have only recently been “discovered” or 
assimilated by modern taste. 

The first important exhibition in this 
country of pre-Columbian American art was 
held by the Museum eight years ago (1933). 
Called American Sources of Modern Art, it 
was composed of sculpture and other works 
of ancient Central America, Mexico and 
Peru which had previously been known 
principally to archeologists and ethnogra- 
phers. A far more complete collection of pre- 
Spanish Mexican art was included in the 
recent 20 Centuries of Mexican Art (1940). 

The art of our own Indians, both past and 
present, will be shown in a great exhibition 
scheduled to open in January of next year: 
it promises to present certain unexpected 
revelations of the artistic traditions de- 
veloped on our soil before white immigrants 
arrived. For books on these subjects pub- 
lished by the Museum see page 19. Compara- 
ble exhibitions from the Eastern Hemisphere 
were African Negro Art (1935) and Pre- 
historic Rock Pictures (1937). 


THE AMERICAN 19th CENTURY 


The exploration and revaluation of 19th- 
century American art and architecture has 
been carried on by the Museum in a number 
of ways because the Museum believes in the 
great importance of strengthening or clarify- 
ing American traditions. 

The Art of the Common Man in America 
(1933). The most important and one of the 
earliest exhibitions of American “folk” paint- 
ing and sculpture. George Caleb Bingham 
(1935). The first New York one-man show 


of a neglected artist who is now recognized 


as possibly the best mid-19th-century paint- 
er of the American scene. 

Homer, Ryder, Eakins (1930). The first 
exhibition to establish the now classic trinity 
of great American painters of the late 19th 
century. These masters and many others of 
this period were shown again in the exhibi- 
tion American Painting and Sculpture 1862- 
1932. This exhibition also included the most 
famous of all American paintings, Whistler’s 
Portrait of the Artist’s Mother which, lent by 
the Louvre for the first time to an American 
museum, was subsequently sent on tour 
throughout the United States. In Art in Our 
Time, the exhibition which opened the Mu- 
seum’s new building (1939), excellent works 
by Homer, Ryder, Eakins, Whistler, Cassatt 
and others could be compared with the great 
European masters of the same generation. 
The American 19th century was also shown 
at full length in the Museum’s Paris exhibi- 
tion described in the paragraph Trois siécles 
dart aux Etats-Unis on page 16. 

For comparison it may be noted that the 
Museum has given the following group or 
two-men shows to European 19th-century 
painters: Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, van 
Gogh (1929); Corot and Daumier (1930); 
Lautrec and Redon (1931); as well as the van 
Gogh exhibition (1936) which on tour was 
almost as great a popular success as Whist- 
ler’s “Mother.” 

Nineteenth-century American architecture 
has been the subject of three exhibitions: 
Early Modern Architecture: Chicago, 1870- 
1910 (1933) was followed by Walker Evans’ 
Photographs of 19th-Century Houses (1934) 
and, most important, The Architecture of 
Henry Hobson Richardson (1936) arranged 
in connection with Henry Russell Hitch- 
cock’s definitive monograph on this great 
architect’s work. Each of these three ex- 
hibitions toured the country for a period of 
three or four years. European 19th-century 
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The first work of art acquired by the Museum for its 
collection was an American painting, “‘House by the 
Railroad” by Edward Hopper. It was given by 
Mr. Stephen C. Clark in January 1930 at the time 
of the Museum’s first exhibition of American art, 
Paintings by 19 Living Americans. Hopper is one of 
six American painters to have been given one-man 


shows in the Museum. The others are Weber, Burch- 
field, Sterne, Marin and Sheeler. 


architecture has been given very little 
attention. 

The pioneers in American photography 
were amply represented in the Museum’s 
Photography: 1839-1937. 

The Lillie P. Bliss bequest provided the 
Museum with a fine collection of late 19th- 
century French paintings, but the Museum 
has made no effort to balance this with an 
American collection of the same period for 
this period is already superbly represented in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The Museum has, however, an excellent 
small collection of American folk painting 
and sculpture, a selection from the exhibition 
mentioned above, which was given to the 
Museum by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
The Dance Archives brought together by 
Lincoln Kirstein include the most important 
body of material ever assembled illustrating 
the 19th-century American dance. 
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AMERICAN PAINTING AND SCULP- 
TURE OF THE 20th CENTURY 


It is particularly in this field that the Mu- 
seum may well consider its program in rela- 
tion to the work of the Whitney and Metro- 
politan Museums. Though no exact figures 
are available it is probable that during the 
past ten years these two museums have spent 
from their regular purchase funds about 
three times as much upon the work of living 
American artists as our Museum has had to 
spend on all its purchases put together both 
American and foreign. In spite of limited 
funds, however, the Museum has been able, 
through gift and purchase, to assemble an 
important collection of American painting 
and sculpture. 

The following statistics show that 20th- 
century American paintings, drawings and 
sculpture in the Museum’s collection easily 
outnumber those of any other school. This 
numerical superiority is, however, offset some- 
what by the larger size of a good many of the 
foreign works. The collection is particularly 
strong in water colors, a medium in which 
Americans have especially distinguished 
themselves. The groups of water colors by 
Prendergast, Demuth, Burchfield and Hart 
are perhaps unsurpassed by those in any 
other museum. This is true also of the sculp- 
ture of Gaston Lachaise, often considered 
the greatest of 20th-century American 
sculptors. 

Twentieth-century painting, drawing and 
sculpture in the Museum collections (not 
including over a hundred American paintings 
on extended loan from the WPA Art Pro- 
gram): 


Paintings, etc. Sculpture Totals 


United States 274 33 307 
Latin America 38 38 
School of Paris 18] 45 226 
All other countries 72 25 97 











EXHIBITIONS 


In its exhibition schedule the Museum has 
tried to avoid duplication of effort on the 
part of the Whitney Museum which gives 
large exhibitions of American painting or 
sculpture and prints each year. The Mu- 
seum has given a number of large exhibitions 
of contemporary American painting and 
sculpture but, since the opening of the Whit- 
ney Museum in 1931, they have usually been 
built around a particular program or problem. 


19 Living Americans (1929; 105 works). Though not 
explicitly intended to propose the 19 “best” this 
show aroused a great deal of healthy controversy. 


Painting and Sculpture by Living Americans (1930; 
134 works by 37 artists). 


Murals by American Painters and Photographers 
(1932; 36 painters and 12 photographers; on tour 
for 3 years). Important because it revealed great 
enthusiasm and great inexperience in mural painting 
among American artists. The photomurals were a 
notable innovation. 


American Painting and Sculpture 1862-1932 (1932; 
150 works by 79 artists). A carefully studied selection 
of 70 years of American art. (See also page 5.) 


Painting and Sculpture from 16 American Cities 
(1933; 119 works by 119 artists). An effort to dis- 
cover if there was distinct regional character in 
American art. 

Public Works of Art Project (1934; 270 works). The 
best works from the first of the Federal art projects. 


New Horizons in American Art (1936; 300 works by 
225 artists). Carefully selected from the WPA Art 
Project. (See page 17.) 

American Paintings for Paris (1937; 46 works by 36 
artists). Paintings selected by the artists themselves 
for the following exhibition. 


Trois siécles d’art aux Etats-Unis (Paris, 1938. See 
page 16; 164 works by 128 20th-century painters and 
sculptors). 


Subway Art (1938; 52 works by 33 artists). Designs 
for the proposed decoration of New York subways. 
Included special experiments in tile and enamel. 


American Watercolors (A separate section of the Art 
in Our Time exhibition, 1940; 20 works). 





Four American Traveling Shows (1940; 88 works by 
54 artists; now on tour). Selected from works lent to 
the Museum by the WPA Art Program together 
with works from the Museum’s collection. 


Although the Metropolitan and Whitney 
Museums have often given memorial exhibi- 
tions to artists recently dead they do not as 
a matter of policy so honor living artists. 
The Museum of Modern Art has given eight 
one-man shows to living American painters 
and sculptors; six to foreign painters. (Other 
American one-man shows are listed in 
paragraphs on Architecture, Photography, 
Graphic Art, Films.) 


Max Weber (1930: 98 works) 

Charles Burchfield (1930; 27 works) 
Maurice Sterne (1933; 174 works) 
Edward Hopper (1933; 73 works) 
Gaston Lachaise (1934; 87 works) 
John Marin (1936; 132 works) 
William Edmondson (1937; 15 works) 
Charles Sheeler (1939; 196 works) 


Unlike the Metropolitan and Whitney 
Museums the Museum of Modern Art has 
frequently included the work of contempo- 
rary Americans in exhibitions of international 
scope. 

In the following list those starred 
include more Americans than any other 
nationality: 


* 


*46 Painters and Sculptors Under 35 (1930; 109 
American works by 37 artists) 


Summer Exhibition (1930; 22 American works by 22 
artists) 


Memorial Exhibition: Collection of Lillie P. Bliss 
(1931; 41 American works by 5 artists) 


Summer Exhibition (1932; 25 American works by 17 
artists) 


*Fruit and Flower Paintings (1933; 21 American 
works by 17 artists) 








American sculpture in the Paris exhibition, Trois siécles d’art aux Etats-Unis, organized and installed by the 
Museum in the Musée du Jeu de Paume during the summer of 1938. In the foreground are pieces by the New York 
sculptors Nakian, Harkavy and Flannagan. All three were subsequently purchased by the Museum with funds 
provided by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. and Mr. A. Conger Goodyear. (See page 16.) 


Sculptors’ Drawings (1933; 18 American works by 7 
artists) 


Modern Works of Art: Fifth Anniversary Exhibition 
(1934-35; 58 American works by 45 artists) 
Summer Exhibition (1935; 66 American works by 31 


artists) 


*Collection of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. (gift, 
1936; 104 American works by 35 artists) 


Cubism and Abstract Art (1936; on tour for 2 years; 
21 American works by 7 artists) 


Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism (1936-37; on tour 
for 2 years; 97 American works by 60 artists) 


Summer Exhibition (1937; 27 American works by 25 


artists) 


*Masters of Popular Painting (1938; on tour for 2 
years; 82 American works by 13 artists) 
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*Art in Our Time (1939; 20th-century painting and 
sculpture sections; 153 American works by 113 
artists) 

Modern Masters (1940; 4 American works by 4 
artists) 

Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Collection of Sculpture 
(gift, 1940; 12 American works by 4 artists) 


*Painting and Sculpture from the Museum’s Collec- 
tions (1940; 38 American works by 34 artists) 


Comparative exhibition statistics: 20th- 
century painting and sculpture. (Figures do 
not include touring exhibitions not shown at 
the Museum) 


American Foreign Mixed 
Group exhibitions 10 5 19 
One-man shows 8 6 
Total 18 1 19 











AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTS 


The Museum’s collection of prints, recently 
greatly amplified through a gift of Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr.’s, collection, includes 
1,004 prints by 118 American artists and 
724 prints by 148 European artists. Also in- 
cluded are more drawings by American 
artists than by European. 

There are also many American posters in 
the Museum’s collection, and both posters 
and typographical art have been the subject 
of exhibitions organized by the Department 
of Architecture. 


EXHIBITIONS (several exhibitions which included 


a few American posters and drawings are not listed): 
Posters by 20 students: (1933) 


Typography Competition: (1933). Competition open 
to American printers for a typographic poster for 
use by the Museum. 20 of the best posters submitted 
were exhibited. 


Sculptors’ Drawings: (1933) 
The Making of a Museum Publication: (1934) 


Modern Painters and Sculptors as Illustrators: (1936; 
on tour for 2 years). In this possibly most important 
exhibition of its kind ever held, 18 American illus- 
trators were represented by 26 works. For catalog 
see page 20. 


Posters by E. McKnight Kauffer: (1937; on tour for 3 
years). 85 works. For catalog see page 20. 


Posters, Spanish and U. S. Government: (1937; on 
tour for 2 years). 6 works by 1 American artist. 


Trois siécles d’art aux Etats- Units: (1938, in Paris) 
65 works by 36 American artists. For catalog see 
page 20. 


Drawings by European and American Artists: (1938, 
Young People’s Gallery; on tour for 4 years). 17 
works by 10 American artists. 


The Artist as Reporter: (1940; now on tour). 1926 
contestants, 177 works by 177 American artists 
exhibited. Competition to discover talent among 
young American artists for use in PM, the new New 
York newspaper. See also Radio Broadcasts on 
American Art, page 18. 





Comparative graphic arts exhibition statistics. Fig- 
ures do not include touring exhibitions not shown in 
museum. 


American’ Foreign Mixed 
Group exhibitions 3 l 5 
One-man shows 2 4 
Total 5 5 5 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


The Museum’s Department of Architecture 
has been devoted primarily to American 
interests as is amply proven by the statistics 
which follow. At the same time the Museum 
was to a large extent responsible for effec- 
tively introducing into this country the 
International Style. The chaotic and aimless 
condition of American architecture in the 
early 1930s justified the promotion of this 
European reform movement which as a 
matter of fact was based in large part upon 
the work and ideas of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
who had been generally ignored by successful 
American architects. The rightness of the 
Museum as a prophet or, at any rate, its 
effectiveness as an influence, is suggested by 
the fact that in 1932 only 10 buildings by 4 
architects in the whole northeastern region 
of the United States seemed worthy of in- 
clusion in the exhibition Modern Architecture, 
whereas in its just published Guide to Modern 
Architecture in the Northeast States there are 
297 buildings by 249 architects (only six of 
whom are foreign). 

The Department of Architecture has also 
made great efforts to revalue or confirm the 
importance of the original creative 19th- 
century American tradition best seen in the 
work of Richardson and Sullivan and con- 
tinued to our day by Frank Lloyd Wright. 

The Department of Architecture has 
worked principally through exhibitions, pub- 
lications, and competitions. 








A circulating exhibition, Three Centuries of American Architecture, originally prepared in 1938 for the Paris 








show (see page 16) by the Department of Architecture, then revised for a New York showing and finally sent on 
tour to eleven other museums or galleries throughout the country. In the above photograph taken in the Cleveland 
Museum are shown, at the left, the 19th century Classic and Gothic revivals, in the center, some modern buildings, 
through the door, folk architecture in wood and adobe and in the right foreground a model owned by the Museum 
of the Robie House by Frank Lloyd Wright whose comprehensive one man-show the Museum has recently opened. 


(See pages 5 and 11.) 


EXHIBITIONS 
GENERAL EXHIBITIONS: those starred are en- 


tirely American; the others are American in part. 


International Exhibition of Modern Architecture 
(1932; on tour for 2 years; for book see p. 20). An 
influential exhibition which was equally divided 
between European and American architects. 


Photographic Exhibition of Modern Architecture 
(1932; not shown at Museum; on tour for 6 years) 


*Early Modern Architecture—Chicago 1870-1910 
(1933; on tour for 4 years) 


*Work of Young Architects of the Middle West (1933) 
Early Museum Architecture (1934) 


*Photographs of 19th-Century Houses by Walker 
Evans (1934; on tour for 2 years) 


*Modern Architecture in California (1935; on tour for 
4 years) 
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Modern Exposition Architecture (1936; on tour for 1 
year). Apropos of the ensuing 1939 World’s Fairs. 


Town of Tomorrow (1937) 


*Three Centuries of American Architecture (prepared 

for Trois siécles d’art aux Etats-Unis, Paris, 1938; 
revised and shown at the Museum, 1939; now 
on tour). A comprehensive exhibition with many 
revaluations of the past. 


What is Modern Architecture? #1 (1938; not shown 
at Museum; now on tour) 


*Modern American Houses (1938; not shown at Mu- 
seum; now on tour) ! 


What is Modern Architecture? #2 (1939; not shown 


at Museum; now on tour) 


*Evolution of the Skyscraper (1939; not shown at 
Museum; now on tour) 





Modern Interiors (1939; now on tour) 


*The Wooden House in America (1940; not shown at 
the Museum; now on tour) 


HOUSING 
Small Housing Exhibition (1934) 


American Can’t Have Housing (1934; for book see 
p- 20). A major Museum exhibition which included 
a reconstruction slum interior famous for its realism. 
Architecture in Government Housing (1936) 


Houses and Housing (in collaboration with the 
USHA shown as part of Art in Our Time 1939; 


revised and now on tour) 


Housing: Recent Developments in Europe and 
America (1940; not shown at Museum; now touring) 


(Also an exhibition of Housing which formed an 
important part of the Museum’s International 
Exhibition of Modern Architecture, 1932) 


COMPREHENSIVE 
ONE-MAN SHOWS 


* Architecture of H. H. Richardson (1936; on tour for 
4 years; for book see p. 20) 


*Frank Lloyd Wright—American Architect (1940; 


will tour) 


ONE BUILDING SHOWS 


*Project for a House in North Carolina by W. T. 
Priestley (1933) 


*A4 house by Richard C. Wood (1933) 


*Philadelphia Savings Fund Society Building by 
Howe and Lescaze (1934) 


*Project for a Community Center by the Architects, 
Painters and Sculptors. Collaborative: Oscar Stono- 
rov, architect (1937) 


*4 New House by Frank Lloyd Wright (1938; on tour 
for 2 years; for catalog see page 20) 
COMPETITIONS EXHIBITED 


*Competition Designs for a New Art Center for 
Wheaton College (1938; now on tour; see below) 


*Competition Designs for a Festival Theatre and 
Fine Arts Building at Williamsburg, Virginia (1939; 


now on tour) 


*Competition Designs for a New Smithsonian Gal- 
lery of Art (1940; on tour for 6 months) 


FILM 


*The Evolution of the Skyscraper (prepared in 1938 as 
part of Three Centuries of American Architectare; 
expanded in 1939; now on tour) 


COMPETITION 
*4 New Art Center for Wheaton College (1938). An 


open competition with four distinguished invited 
architectural firms interested by the Museum and 
sponsored jointly by it and the Architectural 
Forum. 243 competitors. Winner received the com- 
mission and $1,000 on account. 


STATISTICS OF ARCHITECTURE EX- 
HIBITIONS 


American 18 
Foreign 5 
Mixed 14 


The Museum also owns an extensive col- 
lection of enlarged photographs of American 
architecture for exhibition purposes. Of 13 
models owned by the Museum 8 are of 
American buildings. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


For eight years through its exhibitions, pub- 
lications and competitions the Museum has 
taken an active part in encouraging fine 
American design, particularly in furniture 
and household utensils. It has at the same 
time worked against the “modernistic” and 
“streamline” fads which have so seriously 
perverted American design. And although it 
has been concerned predominantly with 
American problems and American products 
it has at no times sacrificed the most severe 
and advanced international standards of 
quality. 


I] 














In past years industrial design was a re- 
sponsibility of the Department of Archi- 
tecture which has put on twelve exhibitions 
including the famous “Machine Art” show 
of 1934. But in 1940 an independent Depart- 
ment of Industrial Design was formed. Its 
first major undertaking is the important 
competition described below. 

Of twelve industrial art exhibitions one 
was American, three were foreign and eight 
mixed, but the bulk of the material and the 
great majority of the designers were Ameri- 
can. 


EXHIBITIONS predominantly American are 


starred Others listed include American 


designs. 


Objects: 1900 and Today (1933). 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN COMPETITION 


FOR THE 21 AMERICAN REPUBLICS 





MUSEUM OF MODERN ART NEW YORK 


bictingat Maal Fer jy, 





*Machine Art (1934; toured until 1938). 80 out of 82 


manufacturers were American. 
Modern Works of Art, design section (1934). 
*Rugs from the Crawford Shops (1937). All American. 


*Useful Objects Under $5.00 (1938; toured). 94% 


American designs. 
Art in Our Time, industrial design section (1939). 


*Useful Objects Under $10.00 (1939; touring). 81% 


American designs. 


*Useful Objects of American Design Under $10.00 
(1940; will tour). 


ComPETITIONS (exclusively American) 


Plexiglas (1939) Competition for sculpture or con- 
structions supervised and part-sponsored by the 
Museum in order to further experiment with a new 
plastic. 250 entries. 


Industrial Design Competitions for Twenty One 
American Republics (1940; judgment, January, 
1941; exhibition of winners, fall, 1941). A pair of 
important competitions, one for Latin America, 
one for the United States, for the purpose of pro- 
curing new designs for furniture, fabrics and lights 
and carrying these designs through production and 
distribution. By November 15th 500 entries had 
been received. 


Cover design by E. McKnight Kauffer for the pam- 
phlet announcing the industrial design competition | 
described above. Mr. Kauffer, the distinguished Ameri- 
can poster designer was given a one-man show by the 
Museum in 1937, one of a number of exhibitions of 


{merican graphic arts listed on page 9. 








Pots, pans and kettles from Machine Art, the Museum’s first important exhibition of industrial design, was 


arranged by the Department of Architecture in 1934. It was remarkable for its brilliant installation and exacting 
standards which eliminated all modernistic ornament and irrelevant streamlining. About 97% of the material 
was American. It toured the country for four years and was shown in 19 cities. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Although the Museum has not yet estab- 
lished a Department of Photography it has 
been active in the field since 1932. In the 
Museum’s collection of 229 photographs, 
American photographs outnumber foreign 
by 15 to 1. Of the 1,134 photographs ex- 
hibited by the Museum, 797 have been 


American. 


EXHIBITIONS: 


Murals by American Painters and Photographers: 
(1932; on tour for 2 years). 12 photo-murals, possibly 
the first exhibition in which photography was seri- 
ously proposed for architectural decoration. For 
catalog see page 20. 


Photographs of 19th-Century American Houses by 
Walker Evans: (1933; on tour for 2 years). 


Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism: (1936; on tour for 2 
years). 11 American photographs. For catalog see 


page 20. 


Photography: 1839-1937: (1937; on tour for 2 years). 
358 works by 89 American photographers. The Mu- 
seum’s largest photography exhibition. For book see 
page 20. 





American Photographs by Walker Evans: (1938; on 
tour for 2 years). For book see page 20. 


Trois siécles d’art aux Etat-Unis: (1938). The section 
on photography included 60 works by 43 American 
photographers and was much admired by French 
critics (see page 16). 


Seven American Photographers: (1939; now on tour). 
A section of the exhibition Art in Our Time, including 


53 photographs. 


Charles Sheeler: (1939). A one-man exhibition in- 
cluding 74 photographs. For catalog see page 20. 


Alfred Stieglitz: A comprehensive one-man exhibition 
planned for the Fall of 1940 to accompany the 
Wright and Griffith exhibitions, postponed because 
of the ill health of the photographer. 


War Comes to the People: (scheduled for Fall 1940). 
Photographs by Therese Bonney, American photog- 
rapher. 


Exhibitions sent on tour but not shown in Museum: 


A Brief Survey of Photography, 1839-1937: (on tour 
1937-38) 


Documents of America: (on tour 1939-40). Photo- 
graphs from the Farm Security Administration. 
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THE AMERICAN DANCE 
AND THEATRE 


The Museum has as yet no theatre or dance 
department but has been active in both 
fields. Always an orphan in America, the 
subject of the dance has suffered from in- 
adequate and improper documentation. 
There is not an accepted library system in 
the United States which provides a special 
category for the dance. Sometimes it is 
found with music, sometimes it is an off- 
spring of art, sometimes it is the partner of 
games. But never has it received proper 
recognition in its own right. 

With the gift of Lincoln Kirstein’s collec- 





Isadora Duncan, 1916, one of hundreds of drawings 
of the great American dancer presented by the artist, 
Abraham Walkowitz, to the Museum for its Dance 
Archives. 
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tion as a nucleus and the addition of two 
other important gifts, the Museum now 
ranks first in the country for source material 
on the American dance, including wood- 
cuts, drawings, paintings, photographs, ac- 
cessories, etc.; documents on minstrel, bur- 
lesque, tap, jig, clog, reel, ballet, swing; 400 
books on social dancing and its rules of 
etiquette, 100 books on folk dancing, 100 
books on theatrical dancing. 


EXHIBITIONS: 


American Dancing and the Denishawns: (1940; to go 
on tour) 

Pictures, programs and costumes portraying the 
background and outstanding personalities of the 
American dance, including material given by Ruth 
St. Denis, Ted Shawn, Abraham Walkowitz and an 
anonymous donor of a great collection of minstrel 
show documents. 


Theatre Art: (1934; on tour for 2 years; photographic 
version still on tour) 

International exhibition assembled by Lee Simon- 
son, including 143 designs by 19 American artists. 
For catalog see page 20. 


Educational Project exhibitions: (1938-1940) 

6 exhibitions of theatre art assembled for display in 
the Young People’s Gallery and in New York 
secondary schools: 2 exhibitions of American work 
exclusively, 4 including American work. 


AMERICAN FILMS 


The Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
was established in 1935 for the purpose of 
collecting and preserving outstanding motion 
pictures of all kinds and of making them 
available to colleges and museums, thus to 
render possible for the first time a considered 
study of the film as the most important new 
art-form of modern times. From the very 
nature of film history, its subject matter was 
bound to be predominantly American in 
spirit and influence, for the American film- 
makers have been more prodigiously creative 
and technically resourceful, more com- 











Scene from The Musketeers of Pig Alley with Lillian Gish, directed by D. W. Griffith, the greatest of American 
film producers. The Museum has recently opened a large exhibition of Griffith’s work arranged by the Film Library 
in conjunction with a festival of his films in the auditorium. This plate is from D. W. Griffith: American Film 
Master, a monograph written by the Curator (see page 16). The exhibition will go on tour. 








mercially successful and have distributed 
their product more universally than any. 

The Film Library has compiled and circu- 
lated series of films accompanied by programs 
and program notes. Largely through the 
instrumentality of the Film Library a num- 
ber of colleges and universities have insti- 
tuted courses in the study of the motion 
picture, the majoriy of which emphasize the 
American film as, with photography and 
architecture, one of the three arts in which 
this country has played an important inter- 
national role. 


SERIES OF PROGRAMS COMPILED BY 
THE FILM LIBRARY; 


ENTIRELY AMERICAN: 


A History of the American Film (shown only in 
Paris, 1938, at the exhibition Trois siécles dart aux 
Etats- Units) 


A Short Survey of the Film in America 
Some Memorable American Films 
The Work of D. W. Griffith 


The Films of Douglas Fairbanks (supplemented by a 
monograph on Fairbanks) 


Forty Years of American Film Comedy 

ParTLy AMERICAN AND ParRTLY EUROPEAN: 
The Non-Fiction Film 

The Swedish Film and Post-War American Films 


Only 2 series have been entirely composed of 
foreign films. More than two-thirds of the films 
circulated to 335 cultural and educational institu- 
tions have been American. 


Number of films shown to the public since May 11, 
1939 (the Museum acquired its first auditorium with 
the opening of the new building on this date): 
American films 144 
Foreign films 85 


Number of films in the archives: 
American films 1,432* 
Foreign films 229 


*Not including the entire Pathé Newsreel, 1910-1930, recently 
acquired. 
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Number of feet of film: 
American films 10,799,791* 
Foreign films 724,138 


In addition to the films circulated, the 
Film Library has arranged for circulation 
six wall exhibitions composed of documents 
and still photographs. Four of these are con- 
cerned exclusively with the American film: 


WALL EXHIBITIONS: 


A Survey of the American Film: (1938, shown in Paris 
at the exhibition Trois siécles d’art aux Etats-Unis; 
still on tour in the U. S. where it has been shown in 
21 institutions) 


The Making of a Contemporary Film: (1938, shown 
in Parisat the exhibition Trois siécles d’art aux Etats- 
Unis; still on tour in the U. S. where it has been 
shown in 18 institutions) 


A History of American Movies: (1940; now on tour) 


D. W. Griffith—American Film Master: (1940; to go 
on tour). Exhaustive documentation of the career of 
this most resourceful film producer (supplemented by 
a monograph on Griffith) 


The Museum publications on films are 
listed on page 20. These were all written by 
members of the Film Library staff except 
“The History of Motion Pictures” which, 
however, was translated and revised by the 
Film Library Curator. 


TROIS SIECLES D’ ART 
AUX ETATS-UNIS 


The Museum’s most important undertaking 
outside the United States was the exhibition, 
Trois siécles d’art aux Etats-Unis, held in 
Paris at the Musée du Jeu de Paume, a 
branch of the Louvre, in 1938. An event 
without precedent in the annals of American 
art, this survey of our work in many fields 
over a period of 300 years was made possible 
principally through the enthusiasm, skill at 








negotiation, hard work and generous fi- 
nancial support of the Museum’s former 
President, A. Conger Goodyear. 

The exhibition was divided into sections 
for painting, sculpture, folk art, prints, 
architecture, photography, films, represent- 
ing in all 380 works of art supplemented by 
numerous photographs and models. The 
largest section of the exhibition included 
about 200 oils and water colors, 40 sculptures 
and 80 prints from all periods and all parts 
of the United States. Masterpieces by 
Copley, Stuart, Homer, Ryder, Eakins, 
Whistler were followed by galleries display- 
ing the work of 130 artists of our own 
century. 

American architecture was represented by 
enlarged photographs, charts, maps, plans, 
a dozen models of historic buildings from 
1609 to the present, and a specially prepared 
film, ““The Evolution of the Skyscraper.” 
Richardson, Sullivan and Wright were 
emphasized. 

In the photography section were 60 works 
by 43 photographers showing the develop- 
ment of American photography from the 
daguerreotype of the 1840s, through Brady’s 
Civil War photographs down to the brilliant 
achievement of contemporary masters. 

The film section included three fifty- 
minute film programs which were run at the 
Jeu de Paume twice daily and which illus- 
trated by means of actual films the develop- 
ment of the American motion picture from 
1895 to 1938. There was also a display in this 
section of 250 still photographs and an ex- 
hibition, The Making of a Contemporary 
Film, based on ‘Tom Sawyer.” 

The catalog with extended introductions 
to the various sections remains the most 
comprehensive survey of American art in 
the French language. 

Trois Siécles was very well received even 
though the Parisians, having been for many 


decades hosts to the finest painters in the 
world, were not entirely enthusiastic about 
American painting. Press clippings criticiz- 
ing or faintly praising the painting section 
were widely translated and debated in 
American papers which, however, ignored 
the enthusiasm which the French critics and 
public showed for the sections on folk art, 
film, architecture and photography. 

The Tate Gallery of London asked to have 
the exhibition but because of schedule con- 
flicts this could not be arranged. 


COLLABORATION WITH THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT ON BEHALF 
OF AMERICAN ART 


The Museum has again and again collabo- 
rated with the Federal Government in the 
interests of American art and architecture. 
This support has taken the form of exhibi- 
tions, publications and, in 1940, a grant to 
the WPA Art Program. 


Public Works of Art Project (1934). An 
exhibition of about 250 works, the first, out- 
side of Washington, to show the best work 
done under the P.W.A.P. 

Architecture in Government Housing (1936). 

New Horizons in American Art (1936; on 
tour for 1 year). An exhibition of over 300 
of the finest paintings, sculpture and prints, 
plus 118 plates from the Index of American 
Design, done by artists on the WPA Art 
Program. The catalog of 176 pages and 102 
plates published by the Museum is still the 
definitive work about the Art Program. 

Government Posters including the Rural 
Electrification Administration posters (1937). 
One of the first series of government posters 
in the modern spirit (excluding Art Project 
posters). 

Documents of America (on tour 1939-40). 
Photographs from the Farm Security Ad- 


ministration. 
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Houses and Housing (1939; revised and 
sent on tour). An exhibition done in collabo- 
ration with the Federal Housing Authority, 
occupying the ground floor of the exhibition, 
Art in Our Time, which opened the new 


Museum building. 


Smithsonian Gallery Competition (1940). 
An exhibition of the winning designs for this 
extremely important government competi- 
tion. 


Four American Traveling Shows (1940; 
now on tour). In large part paintings and 
prints selected from work done in 4% years 
of the WPA Art Program. Shown first at the 
Museum, then at the New York World’s 
Fair, then sent on tour throughout the 
country for an indefinite period. 


In the Spring of 1940 the Museum granted 
from its funds $5,000 as a contribution 
toward the exhibition and educational pro- 
gram of the WPA Art Project. 

SCHEDULED FOR THE CURRENT SEASON: 

Art Week (Nov. 25—Dec. 2, 1940). The 
Museum has contributed to the New York 
Council for Art Week its auditorium, meet- 
ing rooms, a sum of $250 to the budget and 
has arranged a special exhibition of Prints 
Under $10. (See page 2.) 


The Art of the American Indian. (Opening 
January 1941; will tour.) A great exhibition 
to fill the entire Museum building, prepared 
for the Museum under the direction of the 
Indian Arts and Crafts Board of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


T.V.A. Architecture (in preparation). The 
excellent modern buildings of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


RADIO BROADCASTS 
ON AMERICAN ART 


On a nation-wide NBC hook-up the Mu- 
seum broadcast 17 weekly programs in 1934— 
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1935 on Art in America from the Civil War 
to the present, the earlier period having been 
covered by a previous series. Subjects in- 
cluded were painting, sculpture, photog- 
raphy, architecture, motion picture, theatre 
design, industrial design, city planning, 
interior design. The series of broadcasts, 
made possible by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and sponsored by other institu- 
tions, was an innovation in educational radio 
programs, “the biggest and most far-reach- 
ing project ever attempted to carry art to all 
the people.”’* 

Published as a supplement to the broad- 
casts was a weekly, “Art in America News,” 
which was sent on request to groups formed 
to hear the broadcasts. An indication of the 
tremendous listener response was the receipt 
of 6,000 letters per broadcast requesting the 
pamphlet. A profusely illustrated history 
“Art in America in Modern Times,” edited 
by Holger Cahill and the Director of the 
Museum, was published as a consequence of 
the broadcasts and has since gone through 
three large editions. 

Over the 56 eastern and middle western 
stations of the CBS network, the Museum 
broadcast 13 programs from October 1939 
to January 1940. Eight were on American 
subjects, including painting, architecture. 
housing, moving pictures and photography. 
Among the participants in these broadcasts 
were John Sloan, George Biddle, George 
Howe, Russell Wright and Berenice Abbott. 

Two broadcasts were presented in the 
spring of 1940 in connection with the Mu- 
seum’s exhibition The Artist as Reporter, the 
PM competition. 


TELECAST 

Television programs were presented by the 
Museum over NBC in 1939. Two of these, 
in which the artist participated, concerned 


* Art Digest, Feb. 1, 1934. 











the painting and photography of Charles 
Sheeler—the first American telecast of a one- 
man art exhibition. 


CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 


Most museums and colleges throughout the 
country find it harder to secure exhibitions 
of foreign art than of American art. Never- 
theless in spite of the heavy demand for 
European or Latin-American shows, statis- 
tics reveal that the Department of Circula- 
ting Exhibitions has sent out more exhibi- 
tions of the art of the United States than of 
all other countries combined. It is also worth 
recording that so far as popular interest is 
concerned, even the van Gogh exhibition 
failed to equal the triumphal tour of one 
American painting, Whistler’s portrait of 
his mother. The following table is an analysis 
of all the traveling shows since 1932. It does 
not include the numerous small exhibitions 
which the Educational Project has sent out 
to schools. The new exhibitions in prepara- 
tion will further increase the proportion of 
American shows. For a complete list of 
traveling exhibitions see the Bulletin of the 
Museum of Modern Art, Volume VII, No. 5, 
September 1940. 


CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS SINCE 1932: 


American Foreign Mixed 

Painting, Prints 
and Sculpture 8 16 15 
Architecture and 
Allied Arts 11 5 9 
Commercial and 
Industrial Arts 1 2 4 
Photography 4 3 
Films (stills and 
documents) 2 
Theatre 3 
Color Reproduc- 
tions 1 2 4 

27 25 38 


American Foreign Mixed 
Exhibitions in 
preparation for 
1940-41 15 9 2 
Total 42 34 40 


MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS 
ON AMERICAN ART 


In the list of the Museum’s publications 
American titles considerably outnumber 
European. It is interesting to note further- 
more that while the Museum has published 
monographs on 15 American artists including 
painters, sculptors, architects, poster de- 
signers, cinema actors, it has published only 
5 on Europeans. 


PUBLICATIONS STATISTICS: 


American 
Foreign 22 


Mixed 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Publications marked with an asterisk * 
concern American art exclusively; others 
include American art together with foreign. 
Numbers of publications correspond with 
numbers of exhibitions for which publica- 
tions were issued. Those having no number 
were not issued in conjunction with any 
exhibition. For American artists whose works 
are included in Museum publications, see 
List of American Artists Whose Works 
Have Been Exhibited by the Museum, pages 


21-26. 


BEFORE THE WHITE Man: 


29 *American Sources of Modern Art (Aztec, 
Inca and Maya Art) (out of print) 
*Indian Art of the United States: (scheduled 
for January 1941) 
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GENERAL: 


2 *Paintings by Nineteen Living Americans 
(out of print) 
5 46 Under 35 (out of print) 
6 *Homer, Ryder, Eakins (out of print) 
9 *Painting and Sculpture by Living Americans 
(out of print) 
12 The Bliss Collection (out of print) 
16 *Murals by American Painters and Photog- 
raphers (out of print) 
18 A Brief Survey of Modern Painting (3 
editions; out of print) 
20 *American Painting and Sculpture (out of 
print) 
22 *American Folk Art (out of print) 
32 *Painting and Sculpture from 16 American 
Cities 
34a = The Lillie P. Bliss Collection 

*Art in America News: a compilation of all 
program notes issued by the Museum for the 
American broadcast series, 1934-1935. 

*Art in America in Modern Times (prepared 
by the Museum; published by Reynal & 
Hitchcock) 

37 Modern Works of Art—5th Anniversary Ex- 
hibition (out of print) 

46 Cubism and Abstract Art (out of print) 

47 Modern Painters and Sculptors as Illustrators 

52 *New Horizons in American Art 

55 Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism (2 editions) 

64 *Paintings for Paris 

72 *Subway Art 

76 Masters of Popular Painting 

76a *Trois siécles d’art aux Etats-Unis (out of 
print) 

85 Art in Our Time—10th Anniversary Exhibi- 
tion, with 2 portfolios of color reproductions 

97 Modern Masters from European and Ameri- 
can Collections 


Monocrapus: Painters, Graphic 


Artists: 


Sculptors, 


4 *Max Weber, Retrospective Exhibition (out of 
print) 
5b *Charles Burchfield, Early Watercolors (out of 
print) 
24 *Maurice Sterne (out of print) 
31 *Edward Hopper 
38  *Gaston Lachaise (out of print) 
38a *George Caleb Bingham: The Missouri Artist 
54 *John Marin 
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59 *Posters by E. McKnight Kauffer 
90 *Charles Sheeler 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: 


15 Modern Architecture (out of print) 

15(2) Built to Live In (out of print) 

23. *Early Modern Architecture: Chicago, 1890- 
1910 (2 editions) 

36 *America Can’t Have Housing (out of print) 

45b  *The Architecture of H. H. Richardson and His 
Times (co-published with J. J. Little & Ives 
Co.) 

*Louis Sullivan, Prophet of Modern Architec- 
ture (co-published with W. W. Norton & Co.; 
out of print) 

42c *Modern Architecture in California (out of 
print) 

48  *Architecture in Government Housing (out of 
print) 

70  *A New House by Frank Lloyd Wright 

83 *Three Centuries of American Architecture 
(out of print) 

*Guide to Modern Architecture in the North- 
east States 

See also architectural sections in Trois siécles d’art aux 
Etats-Unis and Art in Our Time. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL ART: 


27 Objects 1900 and Today (out of print) 
34 Machine Art (out of print) 
93 Useful Objects Under Ten Dollars (1939) 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY: 


60a Photography, A Short Critical History (2 
editions) 

78  *American Photographs by Walker Evans 

See also Murals by American Painters and Photog- 

raphers, Trois siécles d’art aux Etats-Unis and Art in 

Our Time. 


THe AMERICAN FILM: 


The History of Motion Pictures (co-pub- 
lished with W. W. Norton & Co.) 

115 *D. W. Griffith: American Film Master 
*Douglas Fairbanks: The Making of a Screen 
Character 
Film Notes; a compilation of all program 
notes issued by the Film Library. 

See also Trois siécles d’art aux Etats-Unis and Art in 

Our Time. 


AMERICAN DANCE AND THEATRE: 
33 Theatre Art (2 editions; out of print) 








LIST OF AMERICAN ARTISTS EXHIBITED BY THE MUSEUM 


The Museum of Modern Art has exhibited or acquired the work of the following American 
painters, sculptors and graphic artists. A star before a name indicates that the artist is 
represented in the Museum’s collection. Numbers following names refer to Museum catalogs 
in which they are listed (see pages 19-20 for list of catalogs). If no number follows the name, 
no catalog was published for the exhibition in which the artist’s work was included. 


Abelman, Ida, 72 
Abercrombie, Gertrude 
Adams, Jean Crawford, 32 
Adams, Kenneth M. 
Adler, Fred 
*Aitken, Russell Barnett, 55, 76a 
Alberts, Julien, 55 
Albinson, Dewey, 32 
Albright, Ivan Le Lorraine, 32 
Albro, Maxine, 52 
Allen, Frederick Warren, 32 
Allen, James E., 76a 
Allston, Washington, 76a 
Alston, Charles, 52 
Alvarez, Mabel, 32 
Amato, Giuseppe, 52 
Ambellan, Harold, 72 
Anderlet, Arthur J., 72 
Angel, Rifka, 32 
Archer, Robert 
Archipenko, Alexander, 37, 46 
Armin, Emil 
Arms, John Taylor, 76a 
Armstrong, Howard 
Atchley, Whitney 
Audubon, J. J., 76a 
Austin, A. Everett, Jr., 5 
Austin, Dorothy, 32 
Austin, Ralph, 52 
Avery, Frances, 52, 72 
*Awa Tsireh, 5 
*Bacon, Peggy, 5, 47 
Bahnmuller, William 
Baizerman, Saul, 85 
Baker, Lamar 
Bakker, Gerhard 
Barela, Patrocino, 52 
Barnard, George Gray, 20, 76a 
Barr, Stephen 
Barrows, Charles, 52 
Bart-Gerald, Elizabeth, 32 
*Baylinson, A. S. 
*Beal, Gifford, 9, 76a 


Beale, Joseph Boggs, 55 
Beall, C. C., 55: 
Beall, Lester 
Becker, Fred G.,@2, 55 
Becker, Maurice, 16 
Bellamy, John, 22 
*Bellows, George, 20, 37, 47, 76a, 
85 
Beman, Roff 
*Benn, Ben, 29 
*Bennett, Rainey, 52 
*Bennett, Reginald, 32 
*Ben-Shmuel, Ahron, 5, 20, 37, 85 
Benson, Frank, 76a 
*Benton, Thomas, 20, 37, 47, 64, 
T6a, 85 
Berlandina, Jane, 5, 16, 32 
*Berman, Eugene, 37, 47 
Berman, Saul 
Bernstein, Meyer, 55 
Berresford, Virginia, 5 
Berry, Jonnie E., 22 
Bethke, Gustav, 72 
Bettelheim, Jolan Gross, 52 
Bettersworth, Beula R. 
Biberman, Edward, 5, 16 
Biddle, George, 16, 64, 76a 
*Biederman, Charles 
Billings, Henry, 16 
Bingham, George Caleb, 38a, 76a 
Black, Harold 
Black, Laverne Nelson 
Blakelock, Ralph, 20, 76a 
Blanch, Arnold, 52 
Blazys, Alexander, 32 
Bloch, Julius, 32, 52 
Bloch, Lucienne, 52 
Bluemner, Oscar 
*Blume, Peter, 5, 20, 37, 55, 76a, 
85 
*Blumenschein, Ernest L., 32, 76a, 
85 
Boas, Simone Brangier, 32 


Bohrod, Aaron, 32, 52 
Bolotowsky, Ilya, 52 
Booth, Cameron, 32, 52, 76a 
Borie, Adolphe, 32 
*Botkin, Henry A. 
Botto, Otto, 72 
Bouché, Louis, 16 
Bowden, Harry, 52 
Boyle, M., 22 
Brackman, Robert, 76a 
*Branchard, Emile, 76 
*Breinin, Raymond, 52 
Bridaham, Lester, 52 
Britton, Edgar, 52 
*Brook, Alexander, 5, 20, 37, 64, 
76a, 85 
Brooks, James, 52 
Brown, Bob, 52 
Brown, Douglas 
Brown, Samuel J., 52, 76a 
Browne, Byron, 52 
Buff, Conrad, 32 
*Burchfield, Charles E., 2, Sb, 20, 
32, 37, 64, 76a, 85 
Burck, Jacob 
Burlin, Paul, 9 
Bush-Brown, Majorie Conant, 32 
*Butler, Andrew R., 76a 
Byron, Redmond, 52 
Bywaters, Jerry 
Cadmus, Paul, 76a, 85 
*Calder, Alexander, 9, 37, 46, 47, 
55, 76a, 85 
Caldwell, Gladys, 5 
Callahan, Kenneth, 32 
Camfferman, Peter Marinus, 32 
Campbell, Charles 
*Canadé, Vincent, 9, 37, 76 
Carles, Arthur, 9, 32 
Carnohan, Harry, 32 
Carroll, John, 32 
Carter, Clarence H., 32 
Cash, Harold, 5, 20, 76a 
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Cashwan, Samuel, 32, 52 
Cassatt, Mary, 20, 76a, 85 
Castellén, Federico, 55 
de Celle, Edmond C. 
Cervantez, Pedro, 52, 76 
Chaffee, Oliver, 32 
Chamberlain, Glenn, 52 
Chamberlain, Norman 
Chaney, Ruth, 72 
Chapin, Francis, 32 
Chapin, James, 9 
*Charlot, Jean, 5, 29, 37, 47, 85 
Chase, William Merritt, 20, 76a 
*Chavez, Edward 
*Cikovsky, Nicolai, 76a 
Clem, Adrian D. 
Clews, Henry, 76a 
*Clivette, Merton, 9 
Clymer, James Floyd 
Coale, Donald Vincent, 32 
Cohn, Max Arthur 
Cole, Thomas, 55 
*Coleman, Glenn, 16, 20, 37, 76a 
Coletti, Josph, 32 
Collins, Alfred Q., 76a 
Constant, George, 52 
*Cook, Howard, 76a 
Copley, John Singleton, 76a 
Cornell, Joseph, 55 
Costa, Francis, 72 
Costigan, John E. 
Coward, Eleanor L., 22 
Craig, Martin, 52 
*de Creeft, José 
Creekmore, Raymond 
Crimi, Alfred, 52 
Criss, Francis, 52, 64, 76a 
Crist, Richard H. 
Crite, Allan Rohan, 52 
Crockwell, S. Douglass 
Cronbach, Robert M., 32, 72 
Cuneo, Rinaldo, 32 
Curry, John Steuart, 64, 76a 
Custer, Bernadine 
Cutler, Carl Gordon, 32 
*Dalstrom, Gustaf, 32 
Daniels, Jacob Paul, 72 
Darby, Charles 
Dasburg, Andrew, 9 
Davey, Randall, 32 
Davidson, Jo, 20, 76a 
*Davies, Arthur B., 12, 20, 34a, 
37, 76a, 85 





Davis, E. P., 22 
Davis, Hubert, 52 
Davis, James E., 5, 16 
Davis, Richard 
*Davis, Stuart, 9, 16, 20, 37, 52, 
T6a, 85 
*Dehn, Adolf, 76a, 85 
De Martelly, John S. 
*Demuth, Charles, 2, 20, 37, 47, 
76a, 85 
Dewey, Elizabeth 
Dewing, Thomas Wilmer, 20 
Dickerson, William 
*Dickinson, Preston, 2, 
76a, 85 
Dickson, Helen Blackmur, 52 
Diederich, Hunt; 9, 20, 76a 
de Diego, Julio 
Dineen, Alice 
Disney, Walt, 55 
*Dlugosz, Louis 
Dodd, Lamar 
Doi, Isami, 5 


Donnelly, Thomas 


20, 37, 


Dorman, John 
Dougherty, Paul, 9, 12 
Douglas, Haldane 
Douglas, Lucy, 76a 

*Dove, Arthur G., 9, 55, 76a, 85 
Dozier, Otis, 32 
Dreier, Katherine S., 37, 55 
Drewes, Werner, 82 
Driggs, Elsie, 5 

*Du Bois, Guy Péne, 9, 64, 76a 
Duncan, Charles Stafford, 32 
Duveneck, Frank, 20, 76a 
Dwight, Mabel, 52, 76a 
Dyer, Briggs 
Dyer, Carlos, 52 

Eakins, Thomas, 6, 20, 76a, 85, 97 
Earl, Ralph 

Eby, Kerr, 76a 

Edie, Stuart, 52 

Edmondson, William, 76a 
Edwards, Emmet, 52 

Edwards, Jack 

Eichenberg, Fritz, 52 
Eilshemius, Louis M., 37, 64, 76a, 

85 

Eisenlohr, Edward G., 32 
Emerson, I. L., 22 

*Emmet, Lily Cushing 

Epping, Franc 





*Epstein, Jacob, 20, 37, 76a, 85 
Esherick, Wharton, 47 
Evergood, Philip, 16, 52 
Faggi, Alfeo, 76a 

*Fausett, Dean 
Feininger, Lyonel, 2, 46, 76a, 82, 

85 
Feitelson, Lorser, 55 
Fenelle, Stanford, 52 
Ferber, Herbert, 72, 76a 
Ferguson, Alice D. 

*Ferguson, Duncan, 5, 76a 
*Ferren, John, 85 
Ferstadt, Louis 
Fields, Mitchell, 5 
*Fiene, Ernest, 9, 16, 20, 47, 64, 

J6a, 85 
*Flannagan, John B., 5, 29, 37, 
T6a, 85 
Flavell, Thomas, 52 
Fogel, Seymour, 52 
Forbes, Donald, 52 
Ford, Lauren, 76a 
Forjohn, Horatio C., 52 
Fortess, Karl, 52 

*Fossum, Sidney 
Foy, Frances, 32 

*Fredenthal, David, 76a 

*Free, Karl 
Freeman, Don 
French, Jared 

*Friedman, Arnold, 9, 20, 37 
Friscia, Albert, 72 
Fuller, George, 20, 76a 
Gabriel, Ada, 76a 

*Gag, Wanda, 76a, 85 

*Gallatin, A. E. 

*Ganso, Emil, 52, 76a 
Gardner, Charles R., 52 
Garland, Leon, 52 
Garrison, Robert 
Gasparo, Oronzo, 52 
Gassner, Mordi, 16 
Gaulois, Paul, 5 

*Gaw, William A., 32 
Gay, Walter, 76a 
Gee, Yun, 16 
Gellert, Hugo, 16, 47 
Gershoy, Eugenie, 52 
Gershwin, George 
Gibbs, Howard, Jr., 32, 52 
Gilbert, C. Allan, 55 
Gilbert, Dorothy 








Gilbert, Isolde Therese, 52 
*Glackens, William, 9, 20, 47, 76a 
Glasell, Chris 
*Glenny, Anna, 9, 20, 32, 76a 
Glickman, Maurice 
Glinsky, Vincent, 5 
*Goeller, Charles, 5 
Goff, Ralph Harper 
Gold, Albert, 52 
Goldberg, Rube, 55 
*Goldthwaite, Anne, 76a 
Goodelman, Aaron, 52 
Goodman, Bertram, 16 
Goodwin, Jean 
Gorky, Arshile, 5, 52, 76a 
Gottlieb, Harry, 52 
Grambs, Blanche, 52 
Graves, Morris 
Greene, Balcomb, 52, 72 
Greenwood, Marion 
Gregory, John W., 52 
Gregory, Waylande, 76a 
Greitzer, Jack, 52 
Gren, Nils, 52 
*Gropper, William, 16, 64, 76a, 85 
*Gross, Chaim, 76a, 85 
*Grosser, Maurice 
Grossman, Joseph 
*Grosz, George, 11, 37, 47,'55, 76a, 
85 
Guglielmi, O. Louis, 52, 55, 76a, 
85 
*Gussow, Bernar 
Gutierrez, José, 72 
Guy, James, 52 
Haag, Hyman, 72 
Hague, Raoul, 29 
Hallowell, Robert 
Halpert, Samuel, 20 
Harari, Hananiah, 72 
*Harkavy, Minna, 76a, 85 
*Harnett, William Michael, 76a, 
85 
Harnly, Perkins 
Harris, Julian H., 32 
Harriton, Abraham, 72 
*Hart, George Overbury “Pop”, 
2, 20, 37, 76a, 85 
Hartl, Leon 
*Hartley, Marsden, 9, 20, 37, 52 
Haseltine, Herbert, 76a 
Haskell, Ernest, 76a 
Hassam, Childe, 9, 20, 76a 


*Haviland, Matilda A., 22 
*Hawley, Elizabeth King, 55 
Hebald, Milton, 72 
Heckman, Albert W., 52 
Heins, John P., 52 
Heintzelman, Arthur W., 76a 
Hekking, William M., 32 
Heller, Helen West 
Henri, Robert, 20, 76a 
Henricksen, Rolf, 52 
Herter, Adele 
*Hicks, Edward, 22, 76, 76a, 85 
Higgins, Eugene, 76a 
Higgins, Victor, 32 
*Hiler, Hilaire, 37, 52, 76a 
Hilton, Roy, 32 
Hinkle, Clarence K., 32 
*Hirsch, Joseph 
Hirsch, Stefan, 5, 16, 20 
Hogue, Alexandre, 32, 64, 76a, 85 
Hokeah, Jack, 5 
Holty, Carl 
Homer, Winslow, 6, 20, 76a, 85, 
97 
Hood, Richard, 52 
Hopkinson, Charles, 32 
*Hopper, Edward, 2, 20, 31, 37, 
64, 76a, 85 
Horter, Earl, 32, 76a 
House, James, Jr., 32 
Howell, Felicie Waldo, 76a 
Hoyer, T. A., 76 
Hudson, Henry 
“Hunt, “Pa”, 76 
Hunt, William Morris, 76a 
Inness, George, 20, 76a 
Inukai, Kyohei 
Isaacs, Walter F., 32 
Jacobi, Eli, 52 
Jacobson, Emanuel 
Janni, Pino 
Jansen, Richard 
Jerome, Mildred 
Johnson, Eastman, 76a 
Johnson, Edwin Boyd, 52 
Jonas, Ruth, 5 
Jones, Joe, 32, 64, 76a 
Judson, Sylvia Shaw, 32 
Jules, Mervin 
Kahn, Getel, 72 
*Kane, John, 9, 32, 37, 76, 76a, 85 
*Kantor, Morris, 9, 16, 20, 64, 76a, 
85 


*Karfiol, Bernard, 2, 20, 64, 76a, 
85 
Karp, Ben, 72 
Karp, Leon, 32 
Karp, William 
Kassler, Charles 
Kaufer, Waldo Glover, 55 
Kauffer, E. McKnight, 47, 59 
Keller, Henry G., 32, 76a 
Kelly, Grace V., 32 
Kelly, J. Wallace, 32 
Kelly, Leon, 52 
Kelpe, Karl, 52 
Kelpe, Paul, 52 
Kent, Florence, 72 
Kent, Rockwell, 2, 20, 47, 76a 
Kesler, Clara, 72 
Kessler, Hermann, 52 
Kimball, Mary Ann, 22 
*Kingman, Dong 
Klitgaard, Georgina, 52 
Kloss, Gene, 52, 76a 
Knaths, Karl, 9, 16, 52 
Knotts, Benjamin, 52 
Koehn, Alfred, 52 
Konzal, Joseph, 72 
de Kooning, William, 52 
Kopietz, Edmund M., 32 
*Kopman, Benjamin, 9, 16, 37, 55 
Kostellow, Alexander J., 32 
*Kroll, Leon, 9, 64, 76a 
*Kuhn, Walt, 2, 12, 20, 34a, 37, 
64, 76a, 85 
*Kuniyoshi, Yasuo, 2, 20, 37, 52, 
64, 76a, 85 
Kupferman, Lawrence, 52 
Labaudt, Lucien, 32, 52 
*Lachaise, Gaston, 9, 20, 37, 38, 
76a, 85 
Lacher, Gisella Loeffler 
La Farge, John, 20, 85 
La Farge, Thomas, 16 
*Lahey, Richard 
Lambert, Gertrude A. 
Landeck, Armin, 76a 
Laning, Edward, 16, 52 
Laufman, Sidney, 9 
Laurent, Robert, 9, 20, 37, 76a, 
85 
Lauterbach, Paul 
Lawson, Ernest, 2, 20, 64, 76a 
Lazzell, Blanche, 52 
*Lebduska, Lawrence, 52, 76 














Lee, Arthur, 76a 
Lembke, Halford, 32 
Lenson, Michael 
Lester, William 
Levi, Julian, 52 
Levine, Jack, 52, 76a, 85 
Lewandowski, Edmund, 52, 76a 
Lewis, Jennie 
Lewis, Martin, 76a 
Lewis, Monty, 16 
Lie, Jonas, 64, 76a 
Lindenmuth, Tod 
Lishinsky, Abraham, 52 
*Littlefield, William, 16, 47, 52 
Locke, Charles, 52 
Lockwood, Ward 
Lopez, José Dolores 
Loran, Erle, 32 
Lozowick, Louis, 76a 
Luce, Molly, 32 
Lucioni, Luigi, 5 
Ludins, Ryah 
Luks, George Benjamin, 9, 20, 
76a 
Lundeberg, Helen, 55 
Lurie, Nan, 52 
MacCown, Eugene, 5 
MacCoy, Guy, 52 
Magafan, Jennie 
Mahl, Claire, 72 
Maclver, Loren, 52, 55, 76a, 85 
Maloney, Louise B., 32 
Manship, Paul, 20, 76a 
*Margules, De Hirsh, 76a 
Maril, Herman, 32 
*Marin, John, 2, 20, 37, 54, 64, 
76a, 85 
Marinko, George J., 55 
Markham, Kyra, 52 
Markow, Jack 
Marsh, Reginald, 5, 16, 20, 64, 
76a, 85 
Marshall, James, 52 
*Martin, Fletcher, 85 
Martin, Homer Dodge, 20 
de Martini, Joseph, 52 
Matter, Herbert 
Mattson, Henry, 64, 76a, 85 
*Matulka, Jan, 16, 52 
*Maurer, Alfred H. 
McCarter, Henry, 32 
McCosh, David 
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76a, 85 
McNeil, George, 52 
MeVey, William M., 32 
*Mechau, Frank, 76a 
Mecklem, Austin, 52 
Meisels, Isabella, 72 
Merrick, Richard, 52 
*Merrild, Knud, 55 
de Mers, Joseph, 52 - 
Michalov, Ann, 52 
Milhous, Katherine, 52 
Miller, Edgar 
Miller, Hugh, 52 
*Miller, Kenneth Hayes, 2, 37 
Millman, Edward 
*Minty, John Ross 
Mitchell, Bruce, 72 
Mitchell, Glen, 32 
Mitchell, Phoebe, 22, 76a 
Moffett, Ross 
Morgan, Herbert, 5 
Morley, Eugene, 72 
Morris, George L. K. 
Morse, Samuel F. B., 76a 
Morton, Emeline, 22 
Mose, Eric, 52 
Mousseau, Roland, 52 
Murphy, Arthur, 52 
Murphy, M. Lois, 52 
Murray, Hester Miller, 52 
Myers, Jerome 
Nadelman, Elie, 76a 
*Nakian, Reuben, 5, 37, 76a, 85 
*Napoli, James 
Neagle, John, 76a 
Newell, James Michael, 52 
Nichols, John, 52 
Nickerson, Jenny Ruth 
Nicolaides, Kimon, 16 
Ninas, Jane, 52 
Nisanoff, Louis, 52 
Noguchi, Isamu, 5, 20, 37, 55, 
76a, 85 
Noheimer, M. J. 
Nomura, Kenjiro, 32 
Nord, Henry Allen, 52 
Ogwa Pi, 5 
*O’Keeffe, Georgia, 2, 16, 20, 37, 
55, 76a, 85 
Oldfield, Otis, 32 
Olds, Elizabeth, 72 
Oppenheimer, Selma L., 32 





McFee, Henry Lee, 9, 20, 37, 64, 








Osborn, Erel, 52 
Ostrowsky, Sam, 32 
Palmer, William C., 52 
Pandolfini, Joseph, 52, 76a 
Pantuhoff, Igor, 52 
*Papsdorf, Fred 
Pascin, Jules, 2, 37, 47 
Patterson, Ambrose, 32 
Peale, Raphaelle, 76a 
Pearce, Glenn, 52 
Pearson, Albert, 52 
Peirce, Waldo, 76a 
Pena, Tonita 
Pennell, Joseph, 76a 
Pepper, Charles Hovey, 32 
Philipp, Robert 
Phillips, Marjorie, 5, 76a 
*Pickett, Joseph, 22, 76, 76a, 85 
Pinto, Angelo 
Pippin, Horace, 76 
Pittman, Hobson, 32 
Platt, Charles, 76a 
Pollet, Joseph, 5, 20 
Pont, Charles E., 52 
Poor, Henry Varnum, 16, 20, 64, 
76a 
Portzline, Francis, 22 
Post, George, 52 
Pougialis, Constantine, 32 
Poupelet, Jane 
Prendergast, Charles, 12, 76a 
*Prendergast, Maurice B. 12, 20, 
37, 76a, 85 
Prestopino, Gregorio, 52, 76a 
Putnam, Wallace, 55 
Pyle, Arnold, 52 
Quest, Charles F., 32 
Ramey, George, 32 
Ranney, Glen 
*Rattner, Abraham 
Ratzker, Max, 72 
*Ray, Man, 55, 76a, 85 
Red Robin, 52 
Reed, William, 82 
*Refregier, Anton, 52 
Reisman, Philip, 16 
Remington, Frederic, 20, 76a 
Rexroth, Andrée, 52 
*Reznikoff, Misha, 52 
Rich, John Hubbard, 32 
Richardson, Constance Coleman, 
32 
Richardson, Earle 




















Riggs, Robert, 76a 
Rivera, José Ruiz de, 52 
Roberts, Malcolm 
Robertson, John Tazewell 
*Robins, Louisa W., 32 
Robinson, Boardman, 9, 47 
Robinson, Theodore, 20 
*Robus, Hugo, 52, 85 
Rogers, Robert S., 32 
Rose, Ruth Starr 
Rosenberg, Samuel, 32 
Rosenfeld, Edward, 32 
Rosenquist, Fingal, 52 
Rosenthal, Doris, 76a 
Roth, Ernest D., 76a 
Rotier, Peter 
Rubenstein, Lewis 
Rugolo, Joseph, 72 
Rumsey, Charles Cary, 20, 76a 
Rush, Olive, 32 
Russell, J. P., 44 
Rutka, Dorothy, 52 
Ryder, Albert Pinkham, 6, 20, 
T6a, 85 
Saint-Gaudens, Augustus, 20, 76a 
Sample, Paul, 76a 
*Santo, Patsy 
Sardeau, Helene, 76a 
Sargent, John Singer, 20, 76a, 85 
Sargent, Margarett, 32 
Sargent, Richard 
Sarkisian, Sarkis, 32 
Searavaglione, Concetta, 5, 52, 
76a 
Schler, Raymond 
Schnakenberg, Henry, 9 
Schneider, Arthur, 72 
Schofield, Flora, 32 
Schéttler, Walter, 5 
Schreiber, Georges, 76a 
Schucker, Charles Leon, 32 
Schulhoff, William, 5 
Schwartz, Lester, 52 
Schwartz, William S., 32, 52 
Sebree, Charles, 52 
Sepeshy, Zoltan, 32 
*Shahn, Ben, 5, 16, 37, 76a 
*Sheeler, Charles, 9, 20, 37, 76a, 
85, 90 
Sheets, Millard, 76a 
Shepard, Olivia 
Shonnard, Eugenie F., 32 
Shulkin, Anatol, 52 





Shute, Benjamin E., 32 
Silver, Claire, 52 
Silver, Charles 
Singer, William Earl, 52 
*Siporin, Mitchell, 52 
Sisti, Anthony J., 32 
Skolfield, Raymond, 52 
Sloan, John, 2, 20, 47, 64, 76a, 85 
Smith, André, 55 
Smith, David 
Smith, Jacob Getlar 
Smith, John, 76a 
Smith, Judson 
Smith, Vernon, 32 
Smith, Wallace Herndon, 32 
Sommer, William, 32, 52 
Sottosanti, Angelo, 72 
Soyer, Isaac 
Soyer, Raphael, 52, 64, 76a 
Spears, Ethel 
*Speicher, Eugene, 2, 20, 64, 76a, 
85 
Speight, Francis, 32 
*Spencer, Niles, 9, 20, 64, 76a, 85 
Spivak, Max, 52 
Spruance, Benton 
Stackpole, Ralph, 32 
Stanley, George, 32 
Starr, Maxwell B. 
*Spruce, Everett 
Stella, Joseph, 20, 52, 76a, 85 
Stenvall, John, 52, 76a 
Sternberg, Harry, 52, 55, 76a 
*Sterne, Maurice, 2, 16, 20, 24, 37, 
64, 76a, 85 
Sterner, Albert, 76a 
Stettheimer, Florine, 37, 85 
Stock, Joseph, 22 
Stone, Elinor, 52 
*Storrs, John, 32 
Strain, Frances, 52 
Stuart, Gilbert, 76a 
Sullivan, Patrick J., 76 
Sussman, Richard, 52 
Swinden, Albert, 52 
Tabor, Robert 
Tack, Augustus Vincent, 9 
Talcott, Dudley Vail, 9 
Tandler, Rudolph, 32 
Terrell, Elizabeth, 52 
Thalinger, E. Oscar, 32 
Thayer, Abbott Handerson, 20, 
76a 








*Thomas, Byron, 16 
*Thurber, James, 55 


Tobey, Mark, 9 

Tolegian, Manuel, 52 
Tomlin, Bradley Walker 
Townsend, Lee, 76a 
Tracy, Elizabeth, 52 
Traher, William H., 52 
Travis, Olin, 32 

Travis, Paul B., 32 
Trentham, Eugene, 52 
Trumbull, John, 76a 
Tsih-Nah-Jinni, Andy 
Twachtman, John H., 20, 76a 
Tyrone 

Tyson, Carroll, 32 

Usui, Bumpei, 52 
Vanderlyn, Pieter, 76a 
Van Raalte, David, 52 
Van Soelen, Theodore, 32 
Van Veen, Stuyvesant 
Varian, Dorothy, 52 
Vavak, Joseph, 52 
Velonis, Anthony, 52 
*Vidar, Frede, 52 

Vogel, Joseph, 52 
Vysekal, Edouard Antonin, 32 
Vytlacil, Vaclav 

Walker, E. B., 22 
*Walkowitz, Abraham, 76a 
Walley, John, 52 
*Walters, Carl, 76a, 85 
Walton, Marion, 29 
Ward, John Quincy Adams, 20 
Warneke, Heinz, 85 
Warner, Everett, 32 
*Watkins, Franklin Chenault, 5, 

16, 64, 76a, 85 

*Watrous, Harry 

Watson, Nan 

Weaver, Ann, 5 

Webb, E., 22 
*Weber, Max, 2, 4, 20, 29, 37, 47, 

T6a, 85 

Webster, Mary, 55 

Weir, J. Alden, 20 

Weiss, Julius, 52 
Weissbuch, Oscar, 52 
Weller, Paul, 72 

Wendt, William, 32 
Wengenroth, Stow, 76a 
West, Levon, 76a 

West, Theodore, 52 














Weston, Harold, 29 

Wheeler, Stewart 

Wheelock, Warren, 76a, 85 

Whistler, James Abbott McNeill, 
20, 76a, 85, 97 

Whitcomb, Susan, 22 

White, Francis Robert 85 


Whitney, Gertrude Vanderbilt, 
20, 76a 
Whorf, John, 64, 76a 
Wilcox, Frank N., 32 
Wilcox, Urquhart, 32 
*Wilenchick, Clement 


Williams, Wheeler, 20 
Wilson, Mary R 
Wiltz, Arnold, 52 

Winholtz, Caleb 

Winter, Vinal 

Wood, Grant, 32, 37, 47, 64, 76a, 


Wood, Stanley 

Wood, Thomas M., 16 
Woolsey, Robert, 52 
Wotherspoon, George A., 55 
Wrenn, Harold Holmes, 32 
Wright, Douglas Berry, 32 


Wright, Joseph, 76a 


“9 oe Wright, R. Stephens, 76a 


Wupper, Josephine 

Wyant, Alexander H., 20 
*Xcéron, John 

Yeager, Edgar Louis, 32, 52 
Young, Mahonri, 76a 

Zerbe, Karl, 52 

Ziroli, Nicolai 
*Zorach, Marguerite, 57, 76a 
*Zorach, William, 9, 20, 29, 37, 64, 

76a, 85 








The facade of the Musée du Jeu de Paume overlooking 
the Place de la Concorde. In this gallery, a branch of 
the Louvre, the Museum under the leadership of former 
President A. Conger Goodyear arranged the exhibition 
Trois siécles d’art aux Etats-Unis in 1938. 
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Wns CW Me bes - 


EXHIBITIONS: 

Frank Lloyd Wright (Nov. 13-Jan. 5) 

David Wark Griffith (Nov. 13-Jan. 5) 

Painting and Sculpture from the Museum’s collection 


Art Week Exhibition; Prints Under $10 (Nov. 25- 
Dec. 24) 


Useful Objects Under $10 (Nov. 25-Dec. 24) 


Britain at War (Dec. 4, pending safe arrival,-Jan. 5): 
Exhibition of paintings and drawings by British 
artists selected by a committee of which the chair- 
man is Sir Kenneth Clark, Director of the National 
Gallery, London. 


War Comes to the People (Dec. 4-Jan. 5): Recent 
photographs of Finland, Belgium and France by 
Therese Bonney. 


PUBLICATIONS: 


D. W. Griffith: American Film Master. 40 pages; 25 
plates; boards, $1.00. By Iris Barry. 


Douglas Fairbanks: The Making of a Screen Charac- 
ter. 36 pages; 25 plates; boards, $1.00. By Alistair 
Cooke. 


Guide to Modern Architecture in the Northeast States. 
128 pages; 12mo; paper, $.25: boards, $1. Edited 
by John McAndrew. 
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CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS: 


Useful Objects Under $10: This exhibition will go on 
tour immediately after the Museum showing which 
closes on December 26. Installation tables, wall 
panels and lighting fixtures will accompany the 
objects on tour. 


Portinari of Brazil: The three large mural panels 
made for the Brazilian Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair and included in the Museum’s recent 
exhibition, have been secured for circulation. These 
panels, accompanied by studies in water color, char- 
coal and chalk are now available for tour. 


EDUCATIONAL PROJECT: An exhibition of 
student work from 14 High Schools, public and pri- 
vate, will be on display in the Young People’s Gallery 
until December 15. 


MEMBERS: 


Members are reminded that tea is served in the pent- 
house every day including Sunday from 4 to 6 o'clock. 
Special parties may be arranged for groups of ten or 
more by members who wish to give teas in the pent- 
house clubrooms. Clubroom tea admissions, includ- 
ing admission to the Museum and tea, may be 
purchased for guests at a reduced rate of 50 cents 
each. Tickets may be purchased and arrangements 
for teas made through Mrs. Charles P. Barry at the 
Museum. (Telephone, Circle 5-8900.) 


The Museum galleries and members’ clubrooms are 
open on Wednesday evenings until 10 p.m. 


In order that the penthouse clubrooms may be re- 
served exclusively for the use of members and their 
friends, it is necessary that either a Museum pass 
or a membership card be shown to the elevator oper- 
ator for admission to the sixth floor. As the Museum 
is responsible for valuable works of art, it it necessary 
to enforce this ruling. 


Members planning to send Christmas Gift Member- 
ships to family or friends will please see that they 
mail their order forms to the Museum by December 


15. This year all gift members will receive a free copy 
of the color portfolio, Art in Our Time, with 23 re- 
productions of modern paintings suitable for framing. 


Biliise November 25 through January 5: 


Daly aT 4 o’cLock, SUNDAYS AT 2 AND 4 O'CLOCK. 
THE WORK OF D. W. GRIFFITH, 1907-1924 


Procram I (1907-09): Rescued from an Eagle’s Nest 
(1907); At the Crossroads of Life (1908); Edgar Allan 
Poe, A Drunkard’s Reformation, Resurrection, The 


Lonely Villa (1909); showings Dec. 3, 13, 23; Jan. 3. 


Procram II (1909-12): 1776, or the Hessian Rene- 
gades, A Corner in Wheat (1909); The Unchanging 
Sea (1910); The Lonedale Operator, Enoch Arden 
(1911); The Musketeers of Pig Alley (1912); show- 
ings Dec. 4, 14, 24; Jan. 4. 


Procram III (1912-14): The New York Hat (1912); 
Judith of Bethulia (1913); Home Sweet Home (1914); 
showings Nov. 25; Dec. 5, 15, 26; Jan. 5. (Judith of 
Bethulia and Home Sweet Home shown on alternate 
dates) 


ProcraM IV (1915): The Birth of a Nation; showings 
Nov. 26; Dec. 6, 16, 27. 


Procram V (1916): Intolerance; showings Nov. 27; 
Dec. 7, 17, 28. 


Procram VI (1918): Hearts of the World; showings 
Nov. 28; Dec. 8, 18, 29. 


Procram VII (1919): Broken Blossoms; showings 
Nov. 29; Dec. 9, 19, 30. 


Procram VIII (1920): Way Down East; showings 
Nov. 30; Dec. 10, 20, 31. 


Procram IX (1922): Orphans of the Storm; showings 
Dec. 1, 11, 21; Jan. 1. 


Procram X (1924-5): Isn’t Life Wonderful? show- 
ings Dec. 2, 12, 22; Jan. 2. 
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Current Cireulaling Crtiitetions 


Cities 1N wHicH Musreum oF MopeERN ArT CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS WILL BE SHOWN DURING NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1940 


City 


ABILENE, TEX. 
ALEXANDRIA, La. 
ee ee 


ANDOovER, Mass. 
ee ee 


Ann Arbor, Micn. 
BLooMFIELD Hitus, Mica. 
ee ee ee 


Brook yn, N. Y. 
Cuicaco, ILt. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Concorp, Mass. 
Concorp, N. H. 
Cosnocton, Oxn10 
Decatur, Ga. 
Decatur, ILL. 
DuruaM, N. H. 
ee ee 


ee ee 


EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Ext Paso, Texas 
Furnt, Mica. 
GaLesBure, ILL. 
Hampton, Va. 


Hanover, N. H. 
HartTForp, Conn. 
Iowa Criry, Ia. 
IrHaca, N. Y. 
LAKEVILLE, Conn. 


Mupp.esury, Vr. 
e 


ee e 


Mi pp.etown, Conn. 
MILWAUKEE, Wisc. 
Mitton, Mass. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ee ee 
ee ee 


Mount Peasant, ILL. 


New Orveans, La. 
ee ee ee 


NortTHAmptTon, Mass. 
PirrsBpuRGH, Pa. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PoucnKeEepsigz, N. Y. 
ee ee 

ProvipENcE, R. I. 
Saratoca Sprines, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
SEATTLE, WasH. 

ee ee 
Tacoma, Wash. 
University, La. 
University, Va. 
VaLposta, Ga. 
WiLuiamstown, Mass. 
Witmincton, DEL. 


Rurat CENTRAL SCHOOLS 


Institution 


Abilene Museum of Fine Arts 
Alexandria Art League 
e ee 


Addison Gallery of American Art 
ee ee ee ee “ 


Ann Arbor Art Association 
Cranbrook Academy of Art 
Pratt Institute 

North Park College 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

Middlesex School 

St. Paul’s School 

Johnson Humrickhouse Memorial Museum 
Agnes Scott College 

Decatur Art Institute 

University of New Hampshire 


ee ee ee ee 


Williston Academy 

College of Mines and Metallurgy 
Flint Institute of Art 

Galesburg Civic Art League 
Hampton Institute 


Dartmouth College 
Wadsworth Atheneum 
State University of Iowa 
Cornell University 
Hotchkiss School 


Middlebury College 


Wesleyan University 

Gimbel Bros. 

Milton Academy 

University of Minnesota 
ee ee ee 


ee ee id 


Central State Teachers College 


Art Association of New Orleans 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art (under 
the auspices of the Picasso Exhibition 
Committee) 
Smith College Museum of Art 
Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc. 
Portland Art Museum 
Vassar College 
ee ee 
Brown University 
Skidmore College 
City Art Museum of St. Louis 
University of Washington 
ee ee ee 


College of Puget Sound 
Louisiana State University 
University of Virginia 

Georgia State Woman’s College 
Williams College 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts 


Exhibition 


Seven American Photographers 
Twelve French Painters 
Masters of the School of Paris 
Functions of the Camera 
Figures in Bronze 

Abstract Photography 
Abstract Photography 

Masters of the School of Paris 
A Survey of the American Film 
Stockholm Builds 

Picasso: Forty Years of His Art 
Figures in Bronze 


The Making of a Contemporary Film 

What is Modern Architecture? 

Watercolors by Rainey Bennett 

A History of the American Movies 

The Wooden House in America 

Housing: Recent Developments in Europe 
and America 

Figures in Bronze 

Seven American Photographers 

Twelve French Painters 

Watercolors by Rainey Bennett 

Housing: Recent Developments in Europe 
and America 

Three Centuries of American Architecture 

The Ballet: History, Art and Practice 

An Analysis of Picasso’s “Seated Man” 

The Wooden House in America 

Emotional Design in Modern Painting (color 
reproductions) 

van Gogh (color reproductions) 

Emotional Design in Modern Painting (color 
reproductions) 

An Analysis of Picasso’s “Seated Man” 

Cézanne (color reproductions) 

An Introduction to Modern Painting (color 
reproductions) 

Twenty 20th Century Paintings 

The Wooden House in America 

The Making of a Contemporary Film 

Figures in Bronze 

35 Under 35 

A History of the Modern Poster 

Useful Objects Under $10.00 

An Introduction to Modern Painting (color 
reproductions) 

The Face of America 


Picasso: Forty Years of His Art 

The Ballet: History, Art and Practice 
Useful Objects Under $10.00 

35 Under 35 

The Ballet: History, Art and Practice 
A History of the American Movies 
The Artist as Reporter 

Twenty 20th Century Paintings 
Modern Mexican Paintings 

Twelve French Painters 

Forty Large Prints by Modern Artists 
Picasso’s ““La Coiffure” 
Barlach’s “Singing Man’ 
Alvar Aalto 

What is Modern Architecture? 
Barlach’s “Singing Man” 

A History of the Modern Poster 


, 


American Painting (reproductions) 


(Under the auspices of the Community Arts Program of the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, N. Y.) 


Dates 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 

Dec. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


22-Dec. 
13-Nov. 
13-Nov. 
13-Nov. 
11-Jan. 
9-Dec. 
19-Dec. 
3-Dec. 
25-Dec. 
11-Nov. 
7-Dec. 
2-Dec. 
13-Nov. 
11-Dec. 
11-Nov. 
§-Dec. 
4-Nov. 
18-Dec. 


2-Dec. 
4-Nov. 
1-Nov. 
4-Dec. 
24-Dec. 


11-Nov. 
6-Nov. 
11-Dec. 
2-Dec. 
28-Nov. 


18-Dec. 
24-Nov. 


28-Nov. 
4-Nov. 


5-Nov. 


21-Dec. 
29-Dec. 
9-Dec. 
14-Nov. 
22-Nov. 
11-Nov. 
25-Dec. 
17-Jan. 


24-Nov. 
3-Nov. 


20-Jan. 
4-Dec. 
6-Dec. 
7-Dec. 
14-Nov. 
22-Dec. 
8-Nov. 
30-Nov. 


1-Dec. 


23-Nov. 
4-Nov. 
10-Dec. 
27-Nov. 
5-Nov. 
2-Dec. 
16-Nov. 
4-Nov. 


1-Apr. 








